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ARTICLE I. 


THE WIDOW’S WILL. 
A TRUE TALE. 
BY REV. A. M. SCOTT, 


It was a bitter night. The snow had been falling in fleecy 
flights during the greater portion of the day, and the cold was so 
intense that little business of any kind had been prosecuted by 
the industrious and enterprising citizens of the village. Night 
had succeeded day. The snow and sleet were still descending, 
and the spirit of the storm seemed to howl around the house, and 
through the fields and orchards and forests, and among the distant 
mountains. 

Mr. Rowland had returned to his counting-house at an earlier 
hour than usual. Supper had been served, and the family had 
gathered around the sparkling fire. The children had been put 
to bed in an adjoining apartment, and the infant was sleeping in 
the cradle under the immediate notice of its mother. Mr. Row- 
land was reading a newspaper, and as the fitful blast moaned 
around his commodious dwelling, he would make some remark 
relative to the severity of the weather. Mrs. Rowland was part- 
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ing the flaxen curls upon the head of the sleeping babe, and occa- 
sionally she imprinted the warm kiss of maternal affection upon 
its ruddy cheek. 

Suddenly some one rapped at the door, It was opened, when 
a little girl of about seven years old was admitted. Her scanty 
dress was tattered and torn, a ragged quilt thrown around her 
slender shoulders, and a pair of miserable old shoes upon her feet. 
She was almost frozen. 

‘You are the widow Watkins’ little daughter?’ said Mrs. 
Rowland, sate wt v9 

The little girl answered in the affirtoative, and added that her 
Ma was sick, and wished Mr. Rowland to step over and sce her, 
for she thought she would surely die. 

Mr. Rowland owned the place on which the sick woman resided. 
She was very indigent, and but poorly able to. pay the extravagant 
rent which the unfeeling owner exacted. The property was 
once her husband’s, or rather her own; being a gift from her 
father on the very day of her wedding. Mr. Watkins was wealthy 
when a young man, and educated for the bar, and no one seemed 
more likely to be successful in his profession. He and Mr. Row- 
land were early associates. The latter, a few years before the 
period at which we now find him, had commenced the nefarious 
traffic in ardent spirits — had grown rich — had induced Watkins 
to drink — made him drunk, and by degrees, a drunkard; and 
when the poor besotted victim was unable to pay his debts, con- 
tracted mostly for rum, but partly by neglecting his professional 
duties, he, his former associate, his pretended friend, his 
destroyer, was the first to decry and oppress him. His horses 
and oxen were sold by the sheriff, next his “household and kitchen 
furniture were seized ; and finally, a mortgage was given to Row- 
land upon the homestead of the drunkard, to secure the rum-dealer 
in the payment of a pitiful balance in his favor. 

This calamity did not check the prodigal career of the inebri- 
ate. He still quaffed the liquid poison, and still did the heartless 
dealer hold out inducements to prevail upon him to sink lower 
into wretchedness and shame. A few weeks after, he was one 
morning found dead in the street. He had left the grocery at a 
Jate hour the preceding night in a state of intoxication. The 
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‘aight was dark, and he probably missed his way — fell into a 
gutter — found himself unable to get out — and being stupefied 
with rum, he went to sleep and froze to death. 

Rowland in a short time foreclosed the mortgage, and the home 
of the drankard’s wife became the legal property of the man who 
had destroyed her peace, and reduced her to beggary and want. 
He permitted her to remain on the premises, exacting an extrava- 
gant rate of rent. Mental anguish, excessive labor, want of 
proper nourishment, and exposure, had well nigh worn her out, 
and she was fast sinking into the grave, where the weary are at 
rest. Noone had been near her ; no one seemed to care for her} 
in fact, it was not known even to her nearest neighbors that she 
was sick, 

Mr. Rowland felt anxiously only for his rent, there being at 
that time a small sum due. And perhaps it is owing to that cir 
cumstance that he so readily consented to accompany the little 
girl to the room of her sick mother. He drew on his overcoat, 
tied a woollen comforter round his neck, drew on his gloves, and 
taking his umbrella, set out through the drifting snow and sleet, 
and bent his way to the widow’s uncomfortable home. 

He found her lying on a miserable bed of straw, with her head 
slightly elevated, the only chair belonging to her house being 
placed ander her pillow. She was pale and ghastly, and evi- 
dently near the hour of dissolution. Mr. Rowland being seated 
on a rude wooden stool, she said ina feeble, but decided tone of 
voice, 

‘I have sent for you, sir, to pay me a visit, that I may make 
you the hei to my estate. My estate? I know you are ready 
to ask, what estate I have to bequeathe ? And well may you ask 
that. Iwas once happy. This house was once mine ; it was my 
father’s gift-- my wedding portion. I had horses and oxen, and 
cows and sheep, and orchards and meadows. "T'was you that 
induced my poor erring husband to drink. It was you who 
placed before him the liquid poison, and pressed him to take it. 
"Twas you that took away my horses and cows, and meadows and 
orchards, and my own home. “T'was you that ruined my peace, 
destroyed my husband, and, in the very noon of life, sent him 


down to a drunkard’s dishonored grave. “T'was you that made 
34 
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me a beggar, and cast my poor starving babes upon the charity 
of a pitiless world. I have nothing left but these ragged quilts ; 
them you do not want— yet I have determined to bequeathe to 
you my estate. Here, sir, as my last will and testament, I do 
bequeathe to you this vial of tears. They are tears that I haye 
shed — tears that you have caused. Take this vial; wear it 
about your vile person; and, when hereafter you present the 
flowing bow] to the lips of a husband and father, remember that 
you are inheriting another vial of widow’s tears.’ 

An hour more, and the poor widow, the widow of a thousand 
sorrows, the once favored child of fortune, the once lovely and 
wealthy bride, the once affectionate wife and devoted young 
mother, lay “cold and senseless in death, and her soul had been 
summoned to that God, who has said, ‘ Vengeance is mine, and 
will repay.’ 


— 
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LETTER FROM WILLIAM B. CALHOUN, SECRETARY 
OF STATE. 


BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 
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In our June number we gave a letter from Gov. Fish, of New 
York, in which it was stated that information was wanted by the 
British Parliament in reference to the subject of capital punish- 
ment. New York has sent on her documents, and now Massachu- 
setts is calied on for her facts. It will be seen that the questions 
are very important. We shall be able to answer them to a consid- 
erable extent. We would suggest, however, to our friends who 
may have any facts, that it would be well to forward them to 
our office. It would be an excellent plan for each State in the 
Union to forward its documents. Then they would be laid away 
among the Parliamentary papers, and they would be valuable for 
reference. In return, there are members of Parliament who 
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would be sufficiently interested to send on statistics of crime in 
Great Britain. Such an interchange of facts ona subject of such 
vast importance, would promote a friendly intercourse between 
the two great countries. We would suggest to the different 
States to forward their documents to our office, and we will send 
them to our Minister in London, Hon. Abbctt Lawrence, who 


will, with his accustomed courtesy, place them in the hands of 
Parliament. 


‘ The following are the chief points on which I am desirous of ob- 
taining direct information: . 

1. In how many of the States does capital punishment exist by 
law, and to what crimes is it attached ? ; 

Il. Has capital punishment always formed part of the criminal 
code of such States, or if not, when was it introduced ? 

Ill. The number of persons in each of such States who have 
been executed during each of the three last years, and for what 
crimes. 

1V. The number of capital sentences which have been com- 
muted during the same period, and the nature and duration of the 
commuted sentence. 

V. The manner in which capital sentences are carried into ef- 
fect; the time allowed between sentence and execution; the 
treatment of the criminal during this interval as to intercourse 
with friends, &c. Whether the execution is public, or in whose 
presence is it carried into effect, and under what regulations? 

VI. In which of the States does capital punishment not exist by 
law? Has it ever existed in such States, and if so, when was it 
abolished ? 

VII. What in such States are the punishments for those crimes 
for which capital punishment is elsewhere inflicted, especially 
murder? 

VIII. What is the comparative effect, so far as it can be ascer- 
tained, of these respective punishments on the highest class of 
offences? 

1X. In the States in which there is no capital punishment, are 
the punishments for the highest class of crimes elsewhere capitally 
punished, fully carried out, or are commutations frequent ? ’ 


In another number we shall endeavor to publish such facts as 
we have, though it will take a long time to obtain much informa- 


tion from the different States as would be necessary to give a 
faithful reply. 
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ARTICLE III. 


OUGHT CAPITAL PUNISHMENT TO BE ABOLISHED? 


PUNISHMENT must be certain in its infliction in order to be of 
any effect. It matters not what the penalty be if the guilty are 
to escape without any punishment; for as long as escape or eva- 
sion of law is probable, men will be found to commit crime. This 
seems to be the state of things at present in society. From some 
cause men have come to see that the inffiction of death is con- 
trary to the laws of God, and the light of reason; and, as all 
human decisions are so fallible, and so many innocent men have 
suffered for the guilty, juries can with difficulty be found who will 
bring in a verdict of guilty, and when such a verdict is rendered, 
the people at large will always seek out some occasion to condemn 
the decision, and call in question the guilt of the prisoner ; and the 
chief magistrate will often pardon the criminal at the earnest solic- 
itations of so many friends. Now, under such a state of things, 
it would seem very evident that capital punishment does not an- 
swer itsend. In the first place, although the dread of hanging 
is the greatest dread 3 man can have, still, that such is the pen- 
alty now, will be no restraint at all to him who has determined on 
his deed, and prepared, as is always the case, a safe retreat and 
escape from detection. The deliberate murderer scarcely weighs 
punishments, to see which he should fear least. His intention is 
to escape; and were he certain of detection, he would no sooner 
commit the deed if the punishment were imprisonment for life 
than if it were hanging. Men have argued, that the sympathy 
which is now felt for the prisoner is uncalled for, and indicative of 
a weakness— that it is a mawkish sympathy. But if it so, 
Christian philanthropy must also suffer this ignominious epithet. 
Christ himself must be considered as laboring on earth to-no pur- 
pose, and as inculcating doctrines which cannot stand against the 
wisdom of some of our modern conservatists. There seems to be a 
necessity for the spirit of humanity which is exercised in behalf 
of the deluded and abandoned murderer. If the world is any 
more influenced by the doctrines and spirit of Christianity than it 
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was two hundred years ago, we have reason to expect that men will 
be more humane, more charitable, more benevolent, more peaceful, 
and more refined. If there is any power in Christianity, then the 
law of kindness is effectual, and therefore commendable, even 
when exercised to the criminal. Public opinitn is enlisted, as a 
general thing, in favor of the prisoner. And this being the case, 
capital punishment will seldom if ever be inflicted ; hence, its 
uncertainty will and does utterly destroy its efficacy. Is it said, 
we must obtain a better public sentiment for society, and convince 
men that nothing but hanging by the neck till dead will answer 
for the wilful murderer ? It will be hard now to make all believe 
this. Men have learned at last to shudder at the death even of 
men who go into battle. Human life is more valuable than it 
ever has been in any preceding age. Is this an indication of 
laxness of morals? Nations will not go to war now on slight 
offences; and we hope that our last wars have passed. Public sen- 
timent cannot be changed in this respect, and why should it be ? 
We have no right to take the life of a man for any crime ; and 
even in self-defence it is more proper to say, that we only have 
the right to protect our own life at the expense of a desperate 
assassin ; we have no right over his life. All we aim at is our 
own protection. But when the criminal is caught, there is the 
granite prison, which will as effectually keep him from harming 
society as though he were hanged. Some may say, that imprison- 
ment for life amounts to capital punishment, since some have died 
from such a seclusion from the world. - Admitting that it is, it is 
certainly a milder punishment than the gallows, and as we have 
shown, is as effectual a terror if made certain as hanging would 
be. But it is not by any means a penalty of death; where one 
dies in five years’ solitary confinement, hundreds live as far as we 
can see through the natural space of time allotted to man. It is 
perhaps every one’s feeling, that should he have his choice of pun- 
ishments he would prefer solitary confinement to hanging. But 
this is by no means admitting that the penalty of death is, or 
would be any more of a hindrance to the commission of crime in 
our case, than imprisonment for life. 

Were the laws so certain and sure, and were vigilance and justice 
so alert as to make certain the detection of every one who should 
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commit crime, then few would do it, because of the infamy of 
detection ; but after a desperate villain has) been brought to jus- 
tice, he cares little what becomes of himself, whether he dies 
by inches or swings the rope. A humane public sympathy would 
say, let him live removed from society as long as his God permits 
him to live, for to hang him will be only the exercise of a revenge- 
ful spirit, which never has and never will diminish crime in the 
world. As long as man has a conscience to feel remorse for evil 
deeds, so long will he dread punishment or detection. Yet so 
long as he possesses such vile and uncontrollable passions, he will 
commit crime. The law of itself is but a form, a voice of the gen- 
eral sentiment, and is valuable only so far as it benefits society. 
What we understand by the dignity of the iaw is not a blind rev- 
erence for commands simply because they are commands, but 
because they do in reality keep men regulated, and uphold civil 
society. The design of punishment may be to render the law 
more powerful and sacred ; but what is the design of thelaw? It 
must be the welfare of the community — to deter men from crime, 
and to reform men who have committed offences. Capital punish- 
ment cannot reform the criminal; and as we have seen that it 
does not deter men from crime, it is a useless law, and should be 
abolished as a relic of a barbarous age. H. T. 





ARTICLE IV. 


IS THY BROTHER HAPPY? 


BY AMICA, 


Aut acknowledge the difficulty, even impossibility, of answering 
this question; and yet every day we unhesitatingly assert, that 
such and such people are and must be entirely happy. Who is to 
decide the health or illness of the inner man? Sorrow ofttimes 
lies so far down in the heart, that none know aught of it save its 
possessor ; and the world calls such joyous, because it cannot dis- 
cover their channels of grief. 

I once knew an individual, upon whom the flood-gates of afilic- 
tion were opened ; who was drenched through and through with 
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its bitter waters; who seemed as much the play of disappoint 
ment as is a boat without a rudder at the mercy of the waves; 
and some one has entered, and although an instant before the 
bowed-down appeared destined never more to rise, still with a 
power which partook of superhuman strength, the falling tear was 
wiped away, the trembling voice hushed, and the beating heart 
stilled on its surface ; and all like an electric shock, just as the 
sun at times clouds in and then bursts upon us with.an effulgence 
which nearly blinds us ;— and this child of so much misery was 
called blessed. One would say, whose path so strown with flowers 
as hers; whose brow so placid and calm? Care never sits there 
and furrows the smooth skin. Others again have dared to envy 
her, and charge the Father himself with partiality. 

Still there was some honey even in her cup. In spite of storm 
and tempest, the warm sun again appears and gladdens our hearts, 
the note of the bird is heard in the branches, and Spring comes 
dancing with ber myriad sweets. 

The tottling babe cries at its fall, and looks the picture of de- 
spair; but the mother’s kiss cures the blow, and he forgets his 
tiny grief, 

Beside the green leaves and sweet-scented blossoms, the canker- 
worm will trail its length; but with them it is never all venom nor 
all nectar. 

The blushing belle of the ballroom may feel at times the.cha- 
grin of disappointed ambition ; but in her quiet home, her better 
nature conquers, and Jife seems again precious. 

The young mother, surrounded by her children, who is cited .as 
@ specimen of domestic love, whose husband is the boast of his 
countrymen, and the pride of the world — she may bear a poisoned 
arrow, which is sapping the springs of life. She will not disgrace 
‘her children ; she fears to expose the disturbing cause, so buries 
the whole in her own bosom, and bears on in silence. With all 
this, is she wholly unhappy? © no; there comes a calm joy in 
the consciousness of doing right, be our sufferings what they may. 
She hopes on, and imagination lends its aid to open the fair pctals 
at her side, and faith and trust expand them still further. 

We pity the humble laborer at our door, and think he has a 
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hard lot ; but perchance his bread is as sweet, his sleep as sound, 
and his sum of happiness as great as that of him who oceupies the 
| highest post of honor. 

| i And the poor woman who toils over our soiled garments, seems 
1 to have no compensating blessings; yet I doubt not she has her 
balancing pleasures, and may have heavenly guests as she stirs 
‘ her dying embers ; good and holy thoughts may fill her mind, and 
lit all within be pure and bright. 

: We sometimes begrudge our wealthy friends the treasures 
which surround them, although we know that incurable disease is 
theirs. This shows great blindness on our part. Can we not. 
weigh our fates in the balanee, and see how westand? Do we 
t count health as nothing? Do we forget the words of Richelieu, 
y when he says, 


an —— ye enemies alii 
2 I he RE a ee - 


*O for one hour of youth! ’ 


Do they not teach on one side that there are riches whieh money 
/ cannot purchase ? and on the other, that we may exult even over 
aii Croesus, though earning our daily bread ? 

pal Palsied limbs, weakened vision, imperfect hearing, deranged 
; digestion, burning heads, and all sad ills; but they must be laid 
a. parallel with resignation, patience and thankfulness, ere we draw 
| the line. 

Beside these grim phantoms, place angelie sweetness, habitual 
uniformity, and an untiring care for others, which is often the want 
of this grateful band, and hear the note of thanksgiving resound- 
ing amid them all, the triumph of the sick-room. 

A cloud heavy and unshapeable often hangs just above the hori- 
i zon, and he who is immediately beneath it, thinks no doubt with his 
a short vision that it all rests upon him ; but could he run his eye 
| along he would see the same watery vapor, only varying in color 
; | and form, overarching hundreds of others. 
| OQ! say not my brother is happier than J. Let us make the 
most of what we have, and lay not too much stress upon the ills. 
which darken our days. Rather let us rejoice in the prosperity 
of others, and seek ourselves to extract the ‘one drop’ which 
lieth in every goblet. 
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Letters from Friends. 


ARTICLE V. 


LETTERS FROM FRIENDS. 


WE have thonght that an occasional extract froma friend would 
serve to advance the cause in which we are engaged. Of course, 
the name will be omitted wherever we suppose the writer would 
wish it concealed. 

The following is from a lady, a devoted friend of our cause : — 
‘ Henceforth, no more hesitation. Set me down asa regular sub- 
scriber. I enclose this smallsum; and when I am indebted again, 
please send a bill. I am now determined, while I have the 
means and the will, this place shall have the benefit of one num- 
ber of the Prisoners’ Friend. * * * * Does heaven, thinkest 
thou, regard the criminal with such kindness as those who have 
never gone so far astray? Does a father stretch forth his hand 
to invite his erring son back to his paternal home in peace? Does 
a mother love her wayward and vicious child with that intense 
yearning she bestows on those docile and obedient ones who have 
never caused hera grief? Ah, indeed, does not her very soul go 
after that wretched wanderer, whose vices have driven him far 
from the parental roof, and whom guilt and shame keep at a fear- 
ful distance ?’ 


The following is from a female, whose contributions have graced 
the pages of nearly every periodical in America : — ‘ Allow me 
to offer you the enclosed, with every assurance of my admiration 
for yourself, and sympathy with the cause in which you are 
engaged. Very respectfully, 

Pua@se Cary.’ 


A friend in Prescott, Mass., writes in the following interesting 
manner: — ‘I am much more pleased with the monthly Prisoners’ 
Friend than I was with the weekly, although that was worthy of 
support. I intend to have my volumes all bound, making a neat, 
splendid, and useful volume of nearly 600 pages. I would advise 
not only all friends of the prisoner, but all friends of suffering 
humanity who have taken the Prisoners’ Friend to do the same, 
so that they may be able to preserve them for a future 
generation.’ 
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A friend in Granville, Licking Co., Ohio, says : — ‘ Since I sub. 
scribed for your journal one year ago, there has been a “ Young 
Men’s Anti-Capital Punishment Society ” organized here, which 
consists at the present time of thirty members, who are all pledged 
to “labor for the downfall of the gallows.” What we greatly need 
here, is some able lecturer who will lay this subject before the 
people, and enlighten their minds in regard to it. Men are be- 
ginning to look at this subject in the light of the new progress. 
The great heart of community is throbbing with intense vibrations, 
and sending the life-blood of humanity throughout the political and 
moral system, cleansing man of that spirit of cruelty which has 
too long characterized his action. The spirit of retaliation, which 
has so long dictated the absurd perversions of humanity, is fast 
giving way to the holier progress of that light, which “ beams with 
divine radiance,” from the glorious principles of Love, Equality, 
and Fraternity, as inculcated in the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 

And now, dear sir, permit me to say, without the least desire 
to flatter, that I admire the course you are taking in regard to 
the poor criminal. The cause in which you labor is, I verily be- 
lieve, the cause of humanity, and the cause of God. I know that 
the work of the reformer is hard. I know that men will “ revile 
and persecute ”’ those, who, acting conscientiously, put forth prin- 
ciples which strike at the root of their prejudices. Especially is 
this the case in regard to the reform having for its object the 
abolition of the death-penalty. But it matters not ; let men rail 
as they may, this cause must work out the end of its existence. 
Heaven-born as it is, receiving as it does the approbation of God, 
all the power of man put in requisition will not for a moment 
retard its progress.’ 





‘ EnaiisH Nance,’ a female pugilist, who was well known to 
the police of New York and Philadelphia, many years since, died 
of apoplexy lately at Blackwell’s Island, aged 70. The woman 
was remarkable for her surprising physical strength, and the many 
successful burglaries of which she was the heroine. She has been 
in the penitentiary for a period of 40 years, 
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Law Tempered with Mercy. 


ARTICLE VI. 


LAW TEMPERED WITH MERCY. 


In a recent trial before the English crown court, of Elizabeth 
Hellier for wilful murder of her infant child, and which resulted 
in her conviction for a lesser crime, Mr. Justice Earle said in his 
charge to the jury: ‘ By the law every one is presumed innocent 
until proved to be guilty ; and when the crime is one of enormous 
magnitude, the presumption that a person could not be found ca- 
pable of committing such a crime is the stronger, because nature 
is more abhorrent of it.’ 

Had any such benevolent diction shown itself in the judge’s 
charge on the Webster trial, or had the jury, instead of giving 
such particular and almost exclusive attention, (as one of their 
number says they did.) to * facts bearing most strongly against 
the prisoner,’ but given as much deliberate consideration to facts 
sworn to in his favor, perhaps the result might have been different. 
Or, instead of asking, with a prepossession of the prisoner’s guilt, 
‘Is this all the evidence on which we are to decide that he is not 
guilty?’ have asked, (presuming the prisoner innocent,) ‘ Is 
there*no reasonable doubt, from the law and the evidence, that he 
is guilty, and guilty to the extent charged, of a “* crime of enor- 
mous magnitude,” at which nature is so abhorrent?’ perhaps the 
verdict might have been one of unquestioned and unquestionable 
law, tempered with considerable mercy. — Boston Morning Post. 





CIROUMSTANTIAL Evipence.—A negro man was tried in 
Prince George’s County (Md.) Court, three or four years since, 
on the charge of poisoning a lady in Piscataway District ; and the 
evidence, which was altogether circumstantial, was ‘considered so 
strong that several of the jury were in favor of bringing in a ver- 
dict of guilty. The testimony of a ‘ fast’ witness was, however, 
discarded, and the man acquitted. A few weeks since a negro 
woman died in the neighborhood of Piscataway, and on her death- 
bed. confessed that she administered the poison. 
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542 A British Officer Disarmed by a Woman. 


ARTICLE VII. 


A BRITISH OFFICER DISARMED BY A WOMAN. 


SoMEwneEre about the year 1740, there lived at Stourbridge, a 
respectable family of the Society of Friends, by the name of Win- 
ter. They occupied a house contiguous to the principal inn of the 
town, and their windows overlooked the yard. Mrs. Winter was 
a clever, amiable woman, and the landlady at the inn generally 
consulted her in any case of domestic difficulty. It happened 
that there was a number of soldiers quartered in the town, and 
the officers’ head-quarters was at this inn. One of these officers 
was given to habits of intemperance ; and sometimes, after hard 
drinking, he became quarrelsome and irrational, approaching even 
to madness. One afternoon, having sat long over the bottle, a 
difference arose between him and a brother officer, when he became 
so furious, through intoxication, that he drew his sword, and dared 
his opponent in single combat; at the same time rushing into the 
yard ready for the bloody purpose. There he continued raving 
and reeling for some time, with his naked sword flourishing about, 
making very ludicrous gesticulations, and shouting forth most 
amusing pot-valiant defiances, when a number of thoughtless people 
gathered around him to enjoy the fun. At this juncture, the 
landlady, observing the scene, concluded that murder would most 
assuredly follow, and that for which her husband, who was then 
absent, might be seriously brought into. trouble ; and she was so 
affected at the sight that she fainted. In this dilemma, Mrs. Winter 
was hastily applied to for advice and assistance ; and having sur- 
veyed the ground, she immediately perceived the danger the people 
were in, of being wounded or killed, through some eccentric lounge 
of the drunken warrior, and she paused for a few moments to con- 
sider if she could do anything to avert such a catastrophe. Con- 
fiding in the purity of her motives, she now put on her bonnet and 
proceeded to the scene of action. Having quietly made her way 
through the crowd, she placed herself directly before the vaunting 
soldier, at the same time looking him very placidly in the face. 
His countenance quickly fell, and he ceased his boasting, gazing 
on his unexpected visitant with awe and reverence, as though she 
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had been an angel. Mrs. Winter now very gently put her hand 
on the hilt of his sword, when he unconsciously relaxed his grasp, 
and she drew it away from him. 

Having secured the dangerous weapon, she carried it home to 
her own apartment, to the no small amusement of those who wit- 
nessed the hazardous deed. ‘The drunken man, having stared 
vacantly around him for a while, staggered off to his quarters, 
and slept away the fumes of his potations. On awaking a few 
hours afterwards, his recollection returned, and he inquired anx- 
iously for his sword, as his appearance without it on parade next 
morning, might lead to some very awkward inquiries. He there- 
fore sent his servant, with Major ’3 compliments to Mrs. 
Winter, and begged that she would return the weapon. Her an- 
swer was, that she had it safely locked up in her closet, and if he 
would call himself in the morning, she would deliver it to him. 
These were hard terms for a British officer to submit to, but he 
very prudently considered, under present circumstances, it was 
the best policy to yield. 

In the morning the Major arose, fully sensible of the folly he 
had been guilty of, and the dilemma in which he had placed him- 
self. Ile however determined now ‘o pursue the only right course 
before him, mortifying as it was to his feelings; and he accord: 
ingly sought an interview with Mrs. Winter, to whom he apolo- 
gized very amply, and acknowledged himself under the greatest 
obligation for her kind and timely interference. Mrs. Winter 
then restored his sword, desiring him to replace it in the scabbard ; 
after which she delivered him a short lecture on the benefits aris: 
ing from temperance and peace. Promising to be more circum: 
spect in his future conduct, and again thanking her for her kind- 
ness, he departed, let us hope; a somewhat wiser and better man. 








Seamen’s Home 1x New Orteans. — This truly beneficent 
undertaking has met with great success. The grounds have been 
purchased for $8,000; and additional subscriptions of about 
$12,000 have been made for the erection of the building. The 
whole amount required is $40,000. 
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Youth’s Hopes. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


YOUTH’S HOPES. 


BY HARRY HAWSER, 





A Prisoner in the Eastern Penitentiary. 


Youtu’s hopes — what are they? things ephemeral 
As the bright flowers that deck the coronal 
On nature's face ; 
Golden-hemm’d cloudlets in a summer sky, 
Seen for a moment, and then floating by, 
Leaving no trace. 


Spray gems that play and glisten on the sea, 

When its blue waters hold their revelry, 
Gladding the sight ; 

Effulgent stars that spangle and adorn 

Night’s sable robe, and pale when spreads the morn 
Its mellow light. 





Dew-drops that glitter on the drooping rose, 
And vanish when the ruddy day-star throws : 
His golden beams ; 
Thoughts that come o’er us, and in memory 
Linger a moment, then forever flee, 
Like airy dreams. 


Dazzlingly bright and beautiful they were, 
Those fairy fabries, based and built on air, 

That sunlight shed 
Around my life. when to my eyes each scene 
Pet Appeared an Eden — and earth’s pathways green 
% q With flowers were spread. ; 
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; When kind words, and the friends to whisper them, 
| Were thick as stars on night’s sheen diadem, 
And in the far, 
Dim, distant future, on life’s changing sky 
Appeared, and sparkled as Time’s car rolled by, 
Fame’s burning star. 


Those bright imaginings that filled the soul,” 

When stood we midway youth’s and manhood’s goal, 
Where now? O where? 

fave they been realized? Peruse my life — 

A scene made up of folly, error, strife — 

An answer’s there. 
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The Death-Penalty in Michigan. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


THE DEATH-PENALTY IN MICHIGAN. 


Mr. Eprror: In a recent conversation upon the Death-Penalty, 
an advocate of the same, stated as an argument in its favor, that 
in Michigan the experiment of its abolition had been tried and 
proved a failure, the Legislature having been compelled to restore 
the penalty, in consequence of the alarming increase of capital 
crime resulting from its abolition. Doubting the correctness of 
this statement, I immediately addressed a note to the Secretary 
of State of Michigan, requesting information upou the subject. 
Believing that his highly satisfactory reply may serve to correct 
a great deal of misapprehension, I hand it to you for publication. 

Truly yours, 


A. G. CAMPBELL. 
Lowell, May 11, 1850. 


‘Orrice or THE SECRETARY OF SraTeE, 
Lansing, Mich., May 6, 1850. 

Alfred Gibbs Campbell, Esq. — Dear Sir: Your favor of the Lith 
ult., is before me. You desire to ascertain whether our State has 
returned to the practice of the death-penalty, also my opinion as 
to the general sentiment of our State with our present experience 
on this subject. 

In reply, | would state that our State has nor returned to the 
practice of the death-penalty. It was repealed at the time of the 
Revision of our Statutes in 1846, There has been but one attempt 
to revive the law, that was in 1848, I think, and it signally failed. 
On examination of the journal, I cannot find that the question was 
ever brought to a vote in either house. 

In reply to your second interrogatory, I have no hesitation in 
giving it as my opinion that the general sentiment of our State is 
beyond all question very nearly unanimous in favor of our present 
laws on that subject. Indeed, in the whole range of my acquaint- 
ance, I do not know one individual in favor of a return to that 
practice. I am certain I have heard no one express himself in 
favor of such a change. 

I am not aware of there being any statistics on file in this office 
bearing upon this question. By coincidence merely, there were 
committed in Wayne county within two years from the revision, 
four murders, The Grand Jury of that county memorialized the 
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546 Beware of Careless Words. 


Legislature in favor of arepeal. Counter memorials showed most 
conclusively that the increase of capital crime, startling indeed as 
it was, could not have had any connection with the change in the 
jaw; as in three out of the four cases certainly, the criminals 
knew not of the change. Since that time there certainly has been 
no increase of capital crime. 
Very respectfully yours, 
C. H. Taytor, Secretary of State.’ 


ARTICLE X. 


BEWARE OF CARELESS WORDS. 


Beware, beware of careless words ; 
They have a fearful power, 

And jar upon the spirit’s chords 
Through many a weary hour, 


Though not designed to give us pain — 
Though but at random spoken, 

Remembrance brings them back again, 
The Past’s most bitter token. 


They haunt us thtough the toilsome day, 
And through the lonely night, 

And rise to cloud the spitit’s ray, 
When all beside is bright. 


Though from the mind, and with the breath 
W hich gave them they have flown, 

Yet wormwood, gall, and even death, 
May dwell in every tone. 


And burning tears can well attest, 
A sentence lightly framed 

May linger, cankering in the breast 
At whith it first was aimed. 


O, could my prayer indeed be heard 
Might | the past live o’er, 
i'd guard against a careless word, 
E’en though I spoke no more. — Worcester Gazetie: 
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ARTICLE XI. 


COMMONWEALTH vs. JOHN W. WEBSTER. 


Iv this Commonwealth, the jurisdiction, mode of accusation, and 
trial, in capital cases are regulated by statute. The Municipal 
Court in and for the county of Suffolk, organize the Grand 
Jury, instruct them in relation to the law of homicide, and their 
duty in all cases which may come before it as the grand inquest. 
When an indictment is found, the Municipal Court receive it, and 
thereupon direct certain things to be done, after which the clerk 
transfers it to the Supreme Judicial Court. The party accused 
is then and there arraigned, tried, and if committed, and judg- 
ment upon such conviction is rendered, a certified copy of the 
entire record is delivered by the clerk of the Supreme Judicial 
Court to the sheriff, who transmits the same to the Executive ; and 
thereupon, the Council inquire and advise whether and when the 
sentence shall be executed. In pursuance of this advice, if given 
by the Council, a warrant under the great seal issues, with the 
record aforesaid annexed, commanding the sheriff to do execution, 
which must take place within certain limits prescribed by statute. 
This warrant, with the sheriff’s return thereon, is returned to the 
Executive, and a copy thereof is returned to the court in which 
the judgment was rendered. In all these provisions, the most 
guarded anxiety is manifested from the commencement to the end, 
that no man shall by any inadvertence, haste or accident, be 
found guilty. To accomplish the purpose thus manifested, certain 
forms are prescribed,—the duties of every officer and every 
court, by whose action the accusation is to be made, and the trial 
had, are pointed out. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Judicial 
Court is derived from two statutes. The first is found in the Re- 
vised Statutes, chapter 81, section 3, by which it is provided, 
‘ that the Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court shall have cog- 
nizance of all capital crimes which shall be legally brought before 
them.’ A subsequent statute passed in 1844, chapter 44, section 
4, provides the mode in, and by which capital crimes shall be 
35 
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548 Commonwealth vs. John W. Webster. 


legally brought before the Supreme Judicial Court, and is in these 
words : — 


‘If the grand jury, attending at any term of the Municipal Court, 
shall find and return to the court any indictment for any crime 
punishable with death, if the person accused be not in custody, 
process shall be forthwith issued for the arrest of the party charged 
with such offence, and the party so charged shall, as soon as may 
be, he served with a copy of the indictment by the sheriff or his 
deputy, with an order of court giving notice to the accused, that 
the indictment will be entered at the Supreme Judicial Court next 
to be holden in, and for said county of Suffolk, or at any interme- 
diate time before the next term when said Supreme Judicial Court 
shall be in session in said county, and notice of such indictment 
shall also be forthwith given to the chief or first justice of that 
court by the clerk of said Municipal Court; and the said clerk 
shall transmit and certify the original indictment to the Supreme 
Judicial Court at the next term thereof, or at any intermediate 
time when said Supreme Judicial Court shall be in session in said 
county, where it shall be entered, and the said Supreme Judicial 
Court shall then and there have full cognizance and jurisdiction theve- 
of, and the same proceedings shall be had, as if the said indict- 
ment had been found and returned in said Supreme Judicial Court.’ 


By the first statute above referred to, the Supreme Judicial 
Court does not acquire full and absolute jurisdiction in the first 
instance, but a qualified authority to try such cases as shall be 
legally brought before it, and none others. The Supreme Judi- 
cial Court, as the highest court of record, may control all other 
courts and officers, so far as to compel them, in certain instances, 
to do their several duties, to prevent their going beyond their sev- 
eral jurisdictions, to vacate their acts, if and when they shall be 
found to have been erroneous. This general supervisory jurisdiction 
does not authorize them to exercise, in the first instance, an ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, or a jurisdiction which arises from, or after a 
transfer from another court ; or take a jurisdiction, dependent upon 
some preliminary act of an officer or court, before such act shall 
have been done. ‘The result of which is, that the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Judicial Court, in capital cases, is derived from the 
statute of 1844. Whether the course has been pursued in the 
case of John W. Webster, which the statutes prescribe, may well 
be regarded as matter of doubt. He was induced to leave his 
house under, and for an assumed purpose inconsistent with the 
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real object, which was his arrest —a course adopted, no doubt, 
from pure and kind motives. The law, however, is based upon 
truth, and has no occasion for aid from any other source. At 
the prison in Boston, he was asked a most important question, at 
a time when he was without counsel, or self-possession, to wit, 
whether any one had access to his rooms other than himself. The 
coroner’s jury held its session within closed doors, an unusual 
course, although supposed by eminent lawyers to have been in 
this particular authorized ; and now, by a recent statute, approved 
as proper in future cases. 

On the 19th of January, 1850, an indictment was found, 
returned into the Municipal Court, the party accused notified 
thereof by order of the court, and a copy of the indictment served 
upon him, the original transferred to the Supreme Judicial Court, 
where it now remains, — no action in that court having been had 
thereon. By reason of some real or supposed defect, probably, 
it was permitted to remain without further action. On the 26th 
of January, a second indictment was found in the Municipal Court, 
and transferred to the higher court, in manner following : — 


‘Municipal Court of the City of Boston, 
26th day of January, 1850. 

It is ordered by the court, that the sheriff of Suffolk county no- 
tify John W. Webster, now in custody in the common jail in the 
county of Suffolk, that the indictment this day returned into said 
Municipal Court by the grand jurors of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, in which said Webster is charged with the mur- 
der of George Parkman, will be transmitted to, and entered in the 
Supreme Judicial Court, now in session in the city of Boston and 
county of Suffolk. 

And it is further ordered, that said sheriff deliver to said Web- 
ster a copy of said indictment, certified by the clerk of said Mu- 
nicipal Court, which copy, so certified, is herewith delivered to 
said sheriff. 


Attest: Tuomas W. Puituirs, Clerk of the 
Municipal Court of the City of Boston. 
Suffolk, ss. Boston, January 26th, 1850. 


In obedience to the within order, I this day notified the within 
named John W. Webster, as required by said order, by giving to 
said Webster, in hand, a certified copy of the within order. And 
I also, at the same time, gave to said John W. Webster, in hand, 
the certified copy of the indictment mentioned within. 

Joseru Evevetu, Sheriff of Suffolk county.’ 
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The following is the certificate of the clerk of the Municipal 
Court to the Supreme Court, sent up with the indictment : — 


‘Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Suffolk, ss. 

I, Thomas W. Phillips, clerk of the Municipal Court of the city 
of Boston, do hereby certify, that this indictment was returned 
into said court, by the grand jurors of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts attending said court, on the 26th day of January, A. D. 
1850. I further certify, that a true copy of the indictment, certi- 
fied by the clerk of said Municipal Court, was served upon John 
W. Webster, now in custody in the common jail in the city of 
Boston, by the sheriff of the county of Suffolk, on the 26th day of 
January, 1850. I also certify, that a certified copy of an order 
of said Municipal Court, notifying said Webster that this indict- 
ment would be entered at the Supreme Judicial Court now in ses- 
sion in the city of Boston, hath been served upon said Webster by 
the sheriff of the county of Suffolk, this copy was served on said 
Webster, upon the 26th of January, 1850. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and affixed 
the seal of said Municipal Court, this 29th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord 1850. Tuomas Puituirs, 


[seal] Clerk of said Municipal Court. 

Filed in the clerk’s office at the Supreme Judicial Court, Janu- 
ary 30, 1850. 

Attest, Georce C, Wixpe, Clerk.’ 

The judgment verbally pronounced was not exactly in its lan- 
guage such as was exhibited in the record, as the same appeared 
upon an application for a writ of error, which was subsequently 
made without success. A transcript of this record was no doubt 
sent through the sheriff to the Executive. Whether the record 
itself has ever been made, or extended, is doubtful. 

Upon this record it was supposed that error had occurred in 
two particulars. First. That the Supreme Judicial Court had 
not regularly acquired jurisdiction — that the case had not been 
legally brought before the court. Second. That the judgment 
which appeared from the record exhibited, was not such as the law 
required. The first was dependent for its correctness upon the 
statute of 1844, which, as was contended at the hearing, required 
the following action in and by the Municipal Court : — 


‘1. The Municipal Court must, in the first instance, adjudicate 
whether an indictment shall be received. 

2. Ifthe Municipal Court, at the time an indictment is returned, 
has not acquired, it must, by its process, acquire the custody of 
he party accused. 
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3. The Municipal Court must adjudicate the time, within certain 
statute limits, at which the indictment shall be entered in the Su- 
preme Judicial Court. 

4, The Municipal Court must issue its precept or process to 
the sheriff, commanding him to serve a copy of the indictment 
upon the accused, and also notify him of the order of the court 


fixing the time of entry. 
5. Sheriff must serve and return this precept or process to the 
court which issued it. 


6. The clerk of the Municipal Court should give notice to the 
chief justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of the finding of the 
indictment. 


~ 


7. The clerk transmits the original indictment to the Supreme 
Judicial Court. The Supreme Judicial Court, in the language 
of the statute, shall then and there have full cognizance and juris- 
diction. The officer, whose duty it is to enter the indictment in 
the Supreme Judicial Court, must produce a record, properly 
authenticated, showing that the five first things or matters have 
been done in the Municipal Court. The design and result of these 
provisions is a legal transfer of the accusation, and of the party 
accused, from one court to the other. These things must be done 
before the jurisdiction of this court can attach. ‘This court must 
have a record, from which it can judicially know that these things 
have been done, before its jurisdiction can attach.’ 


The second supposed error was founded upon provisions in the 
Revised Statutes, chapter 125, section 1, and chapter 139, sec- 
tion 18. The position taken upon these two sections was, that 
the court should designate the place of execution, and should also 
direct that execution should take place at such time as the Exec- 
utive by its warrant might direct. These supposed errors were 
not regarded as of any import; and the writ of error, being a 
matter ex gratia, was refused. The opinion of the court proceeds 
upon the ground, that the statute first mentioned, confers a gen- 
eral jurisdiction — that the statute of 1844 may, to some extent, 
be regarded as directory, and a compliance therewith, in every 
particular, not essential to jurisdiction. The court also relies 
upon its general supervisory power and authority over all inferior 
officers and tribunals. Whether any sufficient and satisfactory 
reasoning can be urged in opposition to this course of argument, 
it is not now the purpose of the writer to inquire. The matter is 
new, and has not heretofore been the subject of consideration; a 
different view may be taken, and possibly maintained by consid- 
erable weight of reason and authority. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


CONFESSION OF PROFESSOR WEBSTER. 


Pror. WEBSTER has at last confessed the murder of Dr. George 
Parkman. On the morning of May twenty-third, (just six months 
from the murder,) Rev. Dr. Putnam, his spiritual adviser, says : 
‘I had made up my mind to address him in a wholly new strain, 
and to demand of him a full statement of facts.’ The result of 
this appeal was the confession which follows. This was read 
before the Governor and Council. Dr. Putnam also presented 
the petition of Prof. Webster, and a document respecting the 
sending for blood. Dr. Putnam made one of the ablest pleas that 
we remember to have heard. The press has presented all the 
documents, and also one not read before the Governor and Coun- 
cil— the protestation of innocence. On this occasion, no one 
spoke but Dr. Putnam. He remarked in closing, that he thought 
an opportunity should be given for others at a subsequent time. 
We find our pages wholly unequal to the task of giving even a 
condensed view of the whole matter. Since the plea of Dr. Put- 
nam, Mrs. Webster and her daughters have appeared in person 
before the Governor and Council. Since then, another public 
hearing has been held, at which we offered our own views, with a 
series of facts given by physicians and surgeons. Another day 
of hearing stilh was appointed. Our readers must be content 
to read the whole in such portions as we can give them. ‘There 
never has been a time when a journal was so much needed as at 
present. There needs to be an entire history of this terrible trag- 
edy preserved. There are some great moral views yet to be pre- 
sented when all the facts shall have been presented. 

There are a variety of opinions respecting the confession. There 
are certainly some serious drawbacks connected with it. I. There 
is the protestation of entire innocence. II. Then the whole mat- 
ter was evidently drawn out by the heart-searching power of Dr. 
Putnam. Perhaps no other living man could have induced Prof. 
Webster to have made any statement. III. Then the confession 
comes at the eleventh hour. IV. Then there is not any very 
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strong evidences of repentance. It is rather an excuse than a 
confession, though we think there is some merit to be attached to 
the document. It should be remembered, that it was not made to 
be presented to the Governor and Council. It accomplishes a 
great deal for others, if it does nothing for himself. It relieves 
the whole court; it clears Littlefield of all criminality, and it for- 
ever settles the whole question that Dr. Parkman is dead. While 
we are writing, there are a thousand opinions regarding the fate 
of the criminal. ‘Ten days must now elapse before another public 
hearing is held. We are constantly pressed for an opinion 
respecting the fate of the culprit, and we are just at this stage 
cautious in giving any opinion whatever. So much interest has 
never prevailed before. A thousand reasons may be assigned for 
this: the social position of the criminal; the standing of the de- 
ceased ; the strong feelings of the family; the wide circle to be 
affected by the execution of the prisoner. In contemplating the 
whole case, we know not where to stop. History affords nothing 
like it scarcely in atrocity, and yet there is a light shade, a glim- 
mering of light now ; at any rate, Mercy never yet found a sinner 
so hardened that she could not plead for him. Nothing will be 
gained by killing the criminal; on the contrary, there will be 
much harm; a family will be rendered wretched, though this 
must be their fate now on any ground; crime will increase, and 
our State will be disgraced by another act of retaliation. 


DR. WEBSTER 'S STATEMENT, AS REPORTED TO THE COMMITTEE 
OF THE COUNCIL, BY REV. DR. PUTNAM. 


On Tuesday, the 20th of November, I sent the note to Dr. 
Parkman, which, it appears, was carried by the boy Maxwell. I 
handed it to Littlefield unsealed. It was to ask Dr. Parkman to 
call at my rooms on Friday, the 23d, after my lecture. He had 


become of late very importunate for his pay. He had threatened. 


me with a suit, to put an officer into my house, and to drive me 
from my professorship if I did not pay him, The purport of my 
note was simply to ask the conference. I did not tell him in it 
what I could or what I had to say about the payment. I wished 
to gain, for those few days, a release from his solicitations, to 
which I was liable every day, on occasions, and in a manner very 
disagreeable and alarming to me, and also to avert, for so long a 
time at least, the fulfilment of recent threats of severe measures. 
I did not expect to be able to pay him when Friday should arrive. 
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594 Confession of Professor Webster. 


My purpose was, if he should accede to the proposed interview, 
to state to him my embarrassments and utter inability to pay him 
at present, to apologise for those things in my conduct which had 
offended him, to throw myself upon his mercy, to beg for further 
time and indulgence for the sake of my family, if not for my own, 
and to make as good promises to him as I could have any hope of 
keeping. 

I did not hear from him on that day nor the next, (Wednesday, ) 
but I found that on Thursday he had been abroad in pursuit of 
me, though without finding me. I feared that he had forgotten 
the appointment, or else did not mean to wait for it. I feared he 
would come in upon me at my lecture hour, or while I was pre- 
paring my experiments for it. Therefore I called at his house on 
that morning, (Friday,) between eight and nine, to remind him of 
my wish to see him at the college at half-past one, my lecture clos- 
ing at one. I did not stop to talk with him then, for I expected 
the conversation would be along one, and I had my lecture to 
prepare for. It was necessary for me to save my time, and also 
to keep my mind free from other exciting matters. Dr. Parkman 
agreed to cal] on me as I proposed, 

He came, accordingly, between half-past one and two. He 
came in at the lecture-room door. [ was engaged in removing 
some glasses from my lecture-room table into the room in the rear, 
called the upper laboratory. He came rapidly down the steps and 
followed me into the laboratory. He immediately addressed me 
with great energy: ‘ Are you ready for me, sir?’ I replied, ‘ No, 
Dr. Parkman;’ and was then beginning to state my condition and 
make my appeal to him. He would not listen to me, but inter- 
rupted me with much vehemence. He called me ‘ scoundrel ’ and 
‘liar,’ and went on heaping on me the most bitter taunts and op- 
probrious epithets. Whe he was talking, he drew a handful of 
papers from his pocket, and took from among them my two notes, 
and also an old letter from Dr. Hosack, written many years ago, 
and congratulating him, (Dr. Parkman,) on his success in getting 
me appointed professor of chemistry. ‘ You see,’ said he, ‘I got 
you into your office, and now I will get you out of it.” He put back 
into his pocket all the papers except the letter and the notes. I 
cannot tell how long the torrent of threats and invectives contin- 
ued, and I czn now recall to memory but a small portion of what 
he said. At first I kept internosing, trying to pacify him, so that 
I might obtain the object for which I had sought the interview. 
But I could not stop him, and soon my own temper wasup. I 
forgot everything. I felt nothing but the sting of his words. L| 
was excited to the highest degree of passion; and while he was 
speaking and gesticulating in the most violent and menacing 
manner, thrusting the letter and his fist into my face, in my fury 
I seized whatever thing was handiest. It was a stick of wood — 
and dealt him an instantaneous blow, with all the force that pas- 
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sion could give it. I did not know, nor think, nor care where I 
should hit him, nor how hard, nor what the effect would be. It 
was on the side of his head, and there was nothing to break the 
force of the blow. He fell instantly upon the pavement. There 
was no second blow. He did not move. I stooped down over 
him, and he seemed to be lifeless. Blood flowed from his mouth, 
and I got a sponge and wiped it away. I got some ammonia and 
applied it to his nose, but without effect. Perhaps I spent ten 
minutes in attempts to resuscitate him; but I found that he was 
absolutely dead. In my horror and consternation, I ran instinc- 
tively to the doors and bolted them —the doors of the lecture- 
room and of the laboratory below. And then what was I to do? 

It never eccurred to me to go out and declare what had been 
done, and obtain assistance. I saw nothing but the alternative of 
a successful removal and concealment of the body, on the one 
hand, and of infamy and destruction on the other. The first 
thing I did, as soon as I could do anything, was to drag the body 
into the private room adjoining. ‘There I took off the clothes, 
and commenced putting them into the fire, which was burning in 
the upper laboratory. They were all consumed there that after- 
noon, with papers, pocket-book, or whatever else they contained. 
I did not examine the pockets, nor remove anything except the 
watch. I saw that orthe chain of it, hanging out, and I took it 
and threw it over the bridge as I went to Cambridge. 

My next move was to get the body into the sink, which stands 
in the small private room. By setting the body partially erect 
against the corner, and getting up into the sink myself, I suc- 
ceeded in drawing it up. There it was entirely dismembered. It 
was quickly done, as a work of terrible and desperate necessity. 
The only instrument used was the knife found by the officers in 
the tea-chest, and which I kept for cutting corks. I made no use 
of the Turkish knife, as it was called at the trial. That had long 
been kept on my parlor mantel-piece at Cambridge, as a curious 
ornament. My daughters frequently cleaned it—hence the 
marks of oil and whiting found on it. I had lately brought it into 
Boston to get the silver sheath repaired. 

While dismembering the body, a stream of Cochituate was run- 
ning through the sink, carrying off the blood in a pipe that passed 
down through the lower laboratory. There must have been a 
leak in the pipe, for the ceiling below was stained immediately 
round it. 

There was a fire burning in the furnace of the lower laboratory. 
Littlefield was mistaken in supposing there had never been a fire 
there. He had probably never kindled one, but I had done it 
several times. I had done it that day for the purpose of making 
oxygen gas. The head and the viscera were put into that furnace 
that day, and the fuel heaped on. I did not examine at night to 
see to what degree they were consumed. Some of the extremities 
I believe were put in there on that day. 
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The pelvis and some of the limbs, perhaps all, were put under 
the lid of the lecture-room table in what is called the well — adeep 
sink lined with lead. A stream of Cochituate was turned into it, 
and kept running through it all Friday night. The thorax was put 
into a similar well in the lower laboratory, which I filled with wa- 
ter, and threw in a quantity of potash which I found there. This 
disposition of the remains was not changed until after the visit of 
the otficers on Monday. 

When the body had been thus all disposed of, I cleared away 
all traces of what had been done. I took up the stick with which 
the fatal blow had been struck. It proved to be the piece of a 
stump of a large grape-vine, say two inches in diameter and two 
feet long. It was one of two or more pieces which I had carried 
in from Cambridge long before, for the purpose of showing the 
effect of certain chemical fluids in coloring wood, by being ab- 
sorbed into the pores. The grape-vine being a very porous wood, 
was well suited to this purpose. Another longer stick has been 
used as intended, and exhibited to the students. This one had 
not been used. I put it into the fire. 

I took up the two notes, either fromthe table or the floor, I 
think the table, close by where Dr. Parkman had fallen. I seized 
an old metallic pen lying on the table, dashed it across the face 
and through the signatures, and put them in my pocket. 1 do not 
know why I did this, rather than put them into the fire; for I had 
not considered what effect either mode of disposing of them would 
have on the mortgage, or my indebtedness to Dr. Parkman, and 
the other parties interested; and I had not yet given a single 
thought to the question as to what account I should give of the 
objects or results of my interview with Dr. Parkman. 

I never saw the sledge-hammer, spoken of by Littlefield, and 
never knew of its existence — at least, 1 have no recollection 
of it. 

I left the college to go home as late as six o’clock. I collected 
myself as well as I could, that I might meet my family and others 
with composure. On Saturday I visited my rooms at the college, 
hut made no change in the disposition of the remains, and laid no 
plans as to my future course. 

On Saturday evening I read the notice in the Transcript respect- 
ing the disappearance. I was then deeply impressed with the ne- 
cessity of immediately taking some ground as to the character 
of my interview with Dr. Parkman; for I saw that it must be- 
come known that I had such an interview, as I had appointed 
it first by an unsealed note on Tuesday, and on Friday had my- 
self called at his house in open day and ratified the arrangement, 
and there had been seen and probably overheard by the man- 
servant; and I knew not by how many persons Dr. Parkman 
might have been seen entering my rooms, or how many persons 
he might have told by the way where he was going. The inter- 
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view would in all probability be known, and I must be ready to 
explain it. The question excited me much, but on Sunday my 
course was taken. I would go into Boston and be the first to de- 
clare myself the person, as yet unknown, with whom Dr. Park- 
man had made the appointment. I would take the ground that I 
had invited him to the college to pay him money, and that I had 
paid him accordingly. I fixed upon the sum by taking the small 
note, and adding interest, which it appears | cast erroneously. 

If I had thought of this course earlier, I should not have depos- 
ited Pettee’s check for $90 in Charles River Bank on Saturday, 
but should have suppressed it, as going so far towards making up 
the sum which I was to profess to have paid the day before, “and 
which Pettee knew I had by me at the hour of the interview. It 
had not occurred to me that I should ever show notes cancelled in 
proof of the payment; if it had, I should have destroyed the large 
note, and let it be inferred that it was gone with the missing man, 
and I should only have kept the small one, which was all that I 
could pretend to have paid. My single thought was concealment 
and safety. Everything else was incidental to that. I was in no 
state to consider my ulterior pecuniary interests. Money, though I 
needed it so much, was of no account with me in that condition of 
mind, 

If I had designed and premeditated the homicide of Dr. Park- 
man, in order to get possession of the notes and cancel my debt, I 
not only should not have deposited Pettee’s check the next day, 
but should have made some show of getting and having the money 
the morning before. I should have drawn my money from the 
bank, and taken occasion to mention to the cashier that I had a 
sum to make out that day for Dr. Parkman, and the same to 
Henchman when I borrowed the $10. I should have remarked 
that | was so much short of a large sum that I was to pay to 
Parkman. I borrowed the money of Henchman as mere pocket- 
money for the day. 

If I had intended the homicide of Dr. Parkman, I should not 
have made the appointment with him twice, and each time in so 
open a manner, that other persons would almost certainly know 
of it. And I should not have invited him to my room at an hour 
when the college would be full of students and others — and an 
hour when I was most likely to receive calls from others — for 
that was the hour, just after the lecture, at which persons having 
business with me or in my rooms, were also desired to call. 

I looked into my rooms on Sunday afternoon, but did nothing. 

After the first visit of the officers, I took the pelvis and some of 
the limbs from the upper well and threw them into the vault under 
the privy. Itook the th ux from the well below, and packed 
them in the tea-chest as found. My own impression has been that 
this was not done till after the second visit of the officers, which 
was on Tuesday, but Kingsley’s testimony shows that it must have 
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been dene sooner. The perforation of the thorax had been made 
by the knife at the time of removing the viscera. 

On Wednesday I put on kindlings, and made a fire in the fur- 
nace below, having first poked down the ashes. Some of the 
limbs, I cannot remember what ones or how many, were con- 
sumed at that time. This was the last I had to do with the 
remains. 

The tin box was designed to receive the thorax, though I had 
not concluded where I should finally put the box. The fish-hooks 
tied up as grapples, were used for drawing up the parts in the 
vaults whenever I should determine how to dispose of them. And 
yet strange enough I had a confused double object in ordering the 
box and making the grapples. I had before intended to get such 
things to send to Fayal, the box to hold plants and other articles 
which I wished to protect from salt water and the sea air, and 
the hooks to be used there in obtaining coralline plants from the 
sea. It was this previously-intended use of them that suggested 
and mixed itself up with the idea of the other application. I 
doubt even now to which use they would have been applied. I 
had not used the hooks at the time of the discovery. 

The tan put into the tea-chest was taken from a barrel of it that 
had been in the laboratory for some time. The bag of tan brought 
in on Monday was not used, nor intended to be used. It belonged 
to a quantity obtained by me a long time ago, for experiments in 
tanning, and was sent in by the family to get it out of the way. 
It being sent just at this time was accidental. 

I was not aware that I had put the knife into the tea-chest. 

The stick found in the saucer of ink was for making coarse dia- 
grams on cloth. 

The bunch of ‘ filed’ keys had been long ago picked up by me 
in Fruit street, and thrown carelessly into a drawer. I never ex- 
amined them, and do not know whether they would fit any of the 
locks of the college or not. If there were other keys fitting doors 
with which I had nothing to do, I suppose they must have been 
duplicates, or keys of former locks, left there by the mechanics or 
janitor. I know nothing about them, and should never be likely 
to notice them amongst the multitude of articles, large and small, 
of all kinds collected in my rooms. The janitor had furnished me 
a key to the dissecting-room for the admission of medical friends 
visiting the college, but I had never used it. 

The nitric acid on the stairs was not used to remove spots of 
blood, but dropped by accident. 

When the officers called for me on Friday, 30th, I was in doubt 
whether I was under arrest, or whether a more strict search of my 
rooms was to be had, the latter hypothesis being hardly less ap- 
palling than the former. When I found that we went over Cra- 
gie’s bridge, I thought the arrest most probable. When I found 
that the carriage was stopping at the jail, I was sure of my fate; 
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and before leaving the carriage, I took a dose of strichnine from 
my pocket and swallowed it. I had prepared it in the shape of a 
pill before I left my laboratory on the 23d. I thought I could not 
hear to survive detection. 1 thought it was a large dose. The 
state of my nervous system probably defeated its action, partially. 
The effects of the poison were terrible beyond description. It 
was in operation at the college, and before I went there, but more 
severely afterwards. 

I wrote but one of the anonymous letters produced at the trial 
— the one mailed at East Cambridge. 

The ‘little bundle’ referred to in the letter detained by the jailor, 
contained only a bottle of nitric acid, for domestic use. I had seen 
it stated in a newspaper, that I had purchased a quantity of ozalic 
acid, which it was presumed was to be used in removing blood- 
stains. I wished the pencil to be kept untouched, that it might 
be shown, if there should be occasion, what it really was that I 
had purchased. 

I had drawn up, in separate papers, an explanation of the use 
I intended to make of the blood sent for on Thursday, the 22d, 
and of the conversation with Littlefield about the dissecting-vault. 

I think that Pettee, in his testimony at the trial, put too strongly 
my words about having settled with Dr. Parkman. Whatever I 
did say of the kind, was predicated on the hope I entertained, that 
I should be able to pacify Dr. Parkman, and make some arrange- 
ment with him, and was said in order to quiet Pettee, who was 
becoming restive under the solicitation of Dr. Parkman. 

After Dr. Webster had stated most of the facts recorded above, 
on the twenty-third of May, the question, with all the earnest- 
ness, solemnity and authority of tone that he was master of, 
abruptly addressed him in substance thus: ‘ Dr. Webster, in all 
probability, your days are numbered. You cannot, you dare not, 
speak falsely to me now. You must die with a lie in your mouth, 
and so prove to yourself that your repentance for the sins of your 
life is insincere and ineffectual. Tell me the truth then, in a con- 
fidence to be kept sacred during your life-time, and as much 
longer as my regard for the happiness of your family shall seem 
to me to require, and the interest of truth and justice to permit. 
Search to the bottom of your heart forthe history of your motives, 
and tell me, before God, did it never occur to you before the de- 
cease of Dr. Parkman, that his death, if you could bring it to 
pass, would be a great advantage to you, or at least, that personal 
injury to him might possibly be the result of your expected inter- 
view with him? Asa dying man, I charge you to answer me 
truly and exactly, or be silent. Had you not such a thought ? 
‘No, never,’ said he, with energy and feeling. ‘ As I live, and 
as God is my witness, never. Il was no more capable of sucha 
thought than one of my innocent children, I never had the remot- 
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est idea of injuring Dr. Parkman, until the moment the blow 
was struck. Dr. Parkman was extremely severe and sharp- 
tongued, the most provoking of men; and I am irritable and pas- 
sionate. A quickness and brief violence of temper has been the 
besetting sin of my life. I was an only child, much indulged, and 
I have never acquired the control over my passions that I ought 
to have acquired early — and the consequence is — all this.’ But 
you notified Dr. Parkman to meet you at a certain hour, and told 
him you would pay him, when you knew you had not the means of 
paying him. ‘ No,’ he replied; ‘ 1 did not tell him I should pay him; 
and there is no evidence that I told him so, except my own words 
spoken after his disappearance, and after I had determined to take 
the ground that I had paid him. ‘Those words were one of the 
miserable tissue of falsehoods to which I was committed, from the 
moment I began to conceal the homicide. I never had a thought of 
injuring Dr. Parkman.’ 





PETITION OF PROF. WEBSTER. 


To His Excellency, the Governor, and to the Honorable Executive 
Council of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 


John White Webster, a convict, under sentence of death, in 
Boston jail, in behalf of himself, and of his wife and children, 
respectfully petitions, that the sentence awarded against him by 
the law, may be commuted to such other less horrible and igno- 
minious punishment as your honorable body may mercifully 
decree. 

Your petitioner fully admits that he was tried before a fair and 
impartial tribunal, and that under the law as it exists, his jury, 
composed as it was of honorable and high-minded men, could have 
returned no verdict other than they did. But he respectfully re- 
minds your honorable body, that the two great moral ingredients 
of the crime of murder, malice and premeditation, have never been 
found against him by a jury, but have been necessarily inferred by 
the arbitrary rules of the law, from certain general facts which 
your petitioner will not deny, but the extenuating details of which 
no man in your petitioner’s situation, can ever possess legal evi- 
dence to prove. These details your petitioner has confided to the 
friend who presents his petition, with authority to state them to 
your honorable body, in the hope that you will find therein, reason 
to extend to your petitioner and his family, that mercy of which 
the law has made you the dispensers. 

And your petitioner will ever pray. 
JOHN WHITE WEBSTER. 

Boston, June, 1850, 
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Mrs. WEBSTER AND THE CounctL.— Among the affecting 
incidents connected with this terrible theme, is one terrible to 
contemplate. We allude to the family. Overwhelmed with 
grief, agonized to the extreme, they appeared in the Council 
Chamber, beseeching the Governor and Council to spare the life 
of a husband and father : — 


‘Mrs. Webster was dressed in deep mourning. Her three 
daughters seemed sorrow-stricken and almost broken-hearted. 
Mrs. Webster is evidently a woman of great hope — firm and per- 
severing to the last. The eldest daughter exhibits, in a great de- 
gree, the same valuable traits — doubly valuabie during this most 
terrible struggle through which they have been called to pass. 
The other two do not look like the same beautiful girls who testi- 
fied in behalf of their father at the trial. Their charmingly health- 
ful appearance has been exchanged for one more sickly and sad. 

Mrs. Webster, in conversation with his Honor, Lieut. Gover- 
nor Reed, said that she and her daughters earnestly prayed for 
a commutation of her husband’s sentence. His previous letters 
to the Council, she said, asking for a pardon, were written at her 
earnest solicitation, She strongly believed in his innocence, or 
she would never have consented to their presentation. ‘‘ We feel 
assured of that; no one doubts your sincerity, Mrs. Webster,” 
said Gov. Briggs, who until now had sat a silent listener. ‘‘T 
feel that he must have committed the deed in a moment of great 
provocation. I cannot persuade myself that it was otherwise,”’ 
continued Mrs. Webster; ‘‘ He doated upon his children — he was 
a good, kind husband — and O Sir! we earnestly hope and pray 
that you may find it consistent with your duties to the public, and 
consistent with the cause of justice and humanity, to save him and 
our whole family from the ruin and deep disgrace which threatens.”’ 

The Lieutenant Governor replied to something which she said. 
Mrs. Webster, mistaking his words, looked earnestly into his face, 
her eyes streaming with tears, said with a force we shall never 
forget, ‘“‘ Did you say, Sir, it is impossible to commute his sentence?” 
‘©, I can’t tell you that, Madam — the subject is before the com- 
mittee. All I can say, is, we will try most conscientiously to 
serve you, and save your husband. It is a most painful duty.”’ 

Dr. Putnam said he had appeared before the Council as a citi- 
zen — having that information (the confession) which circumstan- 
ces had placed in his possession, and not delegated; therefore, 
he did not deem it his duty to act in any other capacity than asa 
friend and listener. He would hear anything they had to present, 
and then he would consult Prof. Webster and his counsel.’ 
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PETITIONS FOR PROF. WEBSTER, 


Several petitions were forwarded to Mrs. Webster. These 
documents were handed to us by one of her counsel, who requested 
that we should present them before the Governor and Council. 
They were sent from abroad, and were as follows: 

New York City. Signed by William A. Ford, formerly of 
Boston, and 984 others. County of Franklin, N. Y. Signed by 
J. R. Flanders and 492 others. 

Mancuester, N. H. Rev. B. M. Tillotson and 271 others; 
79 of these were women. 

Micuiean. Signed by J. Tabor and 83 others. 

One from Sacramento City, Cal., signed by E. J. Kewen, At- 
torney General for the State of California, N. A. M. Dudley, J. 
L. L. F. Warren, and 39 others, on the ground that ‘ Prof. Web- 
ster is neither a dangerous person to society, nor being convinced 
that public justice requires his death, in consequence of the strong 
extenuating circumstances which his case presents;’ one from 
John Boynton and 37 others, of Fitchburg; Charles Hubbs and 
28 others, of the town of Root, Montgomery county, N. Y.; 8. 
Bridgman and 64 others, of Northampton; S. H. Jenks and 60 
others, of Massachusetts ; Clough R. Mills and 65 others, of Mill- 
bury; Dan Hill and 190 others, of Millville Village ; Benton 
Smith and 30 others, of Millbury ; Alice H. Russell and two other 
females of Newport, R. I.; E. W. Carpenter and 48 others, of 
Chatham. 

On one of the petitions, there was a name, (A. J. Foss,) who 
wrote, ‘ Thou shalt not kill.” On mentioning this circumstance 
to the Committee, the Lieut. Governor interrupted us by saying, 
that Charles Thompson, the Secretary of the old Continental Con- 
gress rendered the passage, ‘Thou shalt do no murder.’ In reply 
we observed ‘ that it made no difference.’ The object of the divine 
command, was to prevent legal murder, as well as every other 
kind of murder; and, of course, by no construction could the 
passage be made to sanction capital punishment. 

Several other petitions were presented, but our pages are so 


crowded that we must defer them till our next number, when there 
will be a complete list. 
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PROF. WEBSTER'S CASE BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON PARDONS. 


Berore us we have now a mass of documents, probably far greater than will 
ever accumulate again in any trial in this Commonwealth. We have carefully 
read all that has come within our reach. Limited as we are, we must omit 
many of great value, an@ also a moral view of the whole case. This will re- 
quire much time to prepare. We hasten, then, to give a condensed view of 
the several hearings before the Governor and Council. 

Committee on Pardons. Lieut. Gov. Reap, chairman. Joun Tenney, Lv- 
THER V. Bett, Samuet Woop, and Cuaries M. Owen. 

Hearing I. ‘Tuesday, July 2. Rev. George Putnam, D. D., occupied the 
whole time. Reading of Petition of John W. Webster. Dr. Putnam’s Pleas. 
Dr. Webster’s Confession made May 23. Declaration. of innocence of April 
24 withdrawn, by request of Dr. Webster, June 4, 1850. 

Hearing II. Friday, July 5. Mrs. Webster, accompanied by her three 
daughters, Mrs. Prescott and Dr. Putnam, 

Hearing III. Monday, July 8. We presented several petitions ; a com- 
plete list of which will appear in our next. Then followed several remarks. 

The meeting was ably addressed by J. M. Spear, Drs. Edward Jarvis, John 
8. Flint, and Jeffreys Wyman, Professor of Anatomy at Cambridge. Also by 
Charles N. Winship, and Rev. James Ritchie, of Roxbury, and Francis Bowen, 
Editor of the North American Review. Dr. Jarvis illustrated the irritability 
of Dr. Webster by some incidents. one of which was, that he was being shaved 
by a barber, when an intimate friend ventured a joke, saying, ‘ Did you ever 
see a man shave a monkey!’ ‘This so enraged the Professor, that, seizing a 
razor or chair, he attempted the life of his friend. 

Hearing 1V. Thursday, July 18. Presentation of petitions ; one of which 
was from California. 

Lieut. Governor. What do you propose to do, Mr. Spear? 

That will depend on the liberty granted by the Council. Here are several 
petitions that the people expect will be presented. That sacred right must be 
respected. 

Lieut. Governor. We are sworn to obey the law, and mean to doit. Do 
you mean to go over the ground again ? 

1 do not mean to go into an argument on the death-penalty, for we sup- 
pose that would not be allowed. 

Lieut. Governor. No. That would be of no use. 

I have, contrary to my usual course, written out my remarks. Shall [ 
proceed ? 

Lieut. Governor. Yes. Go on. 

Several considerations were then presented ; the situation of the family ; the 
confession, and the action ef the Council since that confession was made. We 
could not so much as give an abstract, but the whole will appear in our next. 

Several others then addressed the meeting. 

Rev. 8. 5. Brimblecom, of Grafton, gave his views. On closing, the Lieut. 
Governor remarked, that they were better calculated for a Legislative body, 
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than for such a tribunal. Mr. Brimblecom replied, that he thought that was 
the place to offer such views, and to plead for mercy. 

J. M. Spear then asked leave to speak of the effects of the execution of 
Washington Goode. The Lieut. Governor replied, that he wished to give all 
the liberty he could, but he thought that topic ought not to be introduced there. 
He then remarked, that the confession of the culprit was, he supposed, a proper 
subject. He then stated, that it was possible that Prof. Webster might not be 
guilty even now that he had confessed the crime. This remark produced quite 
a sensation in the room, which was very full. He then quoted the case of the 
Bournes, of Vermont, where two brothers were sentenced, one to the State Pri- 
son, and the other to a public execution. The latter confessed himself guilty, 
when in fact the murdered man was alive, and ultimately was brought on to the 
ground just before the execution.* Admitting, however, the guilt of the pris- 
oner, he thought that some merit was due to his confession, and he here cited 
several passages of Scripture illustrating that point: ‘ If we confess our sins, 
he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness. ¢ In such a dilemma, the Lieut. Governor said, ‘Which ground shall 
we take?’ Mr. Spear said, take your choice. Among the executions for the 
last 20 years, no one had made a confession. Here was an unexpected view 
indeed. He might not be guilty, even now, and if guilty, then some merit 
must be given to his confession. 

Mr. J. Fiske Allen, of Salem, introduced here a specimen of a grape-vine 
cut from his own yard, four feet long, of four years’ growth, showing that 
such a weapon would be sufficient to kill aman, The Lieut. Governor thought 
this was of no use. 


, Rev. J. M. Usher addressed the meeting ; taking the ground, that as there 
was a very great excitement in relation to the present case, that it would be 
better to have the whole matter delayed till the people at the next session of 
the Legislature could express their views. 

The whole matter was then left in the hands of the Committee. 





REPRIEVE OF DANIEL H. PEARSON. 


The next subject was the Reprieve of Pearson, under sentence of death. 
There was a petition from Fitchburg, which read as follows : — 


‘We, the undersigned citizens of Fitchburg, respectfully ask you to reprieve 


Daniel H. Pearson, now under sentence of death, until he shall be prepared for 
the solemnities of death.’ 


Here we gave our views, stating that we had seen the criminal in company 
with two clergymen and the sheriff, and a physician, and we were all satisfied 
that the man was in a very unprepared state for the terrible scene through 
which he must pass ; that it was an awful thing to execute a man at all, and 


* See Prisoners’ Friend, Vol. 1, p. 229, where a full account ‘of this wonderful 
case may be found. 


t 1 John iv. 9. 
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especially in an unprepared state. Our views were not written out, but we 
hope to prepare them, for they relate to a very important topic connected with 
the whole subject of Capital Punishment. One remark must suffice. If he is 
not prepared for death, then he ought not to be killed ; if prepared, then is he 
fit to live. 


J. M. Spear said that the sister wanted a medical examination. The Lieut. 
Governor said, we have no power for that. 


Rev. Mr. Edmonds, a Christian preacher of Summer Street Church, Boston, 
plead earnestly that the time might be delayed, that the prisoner might be 
better prepared for his fate. 

Such is a condensed statement ; for our work is just going to press, and our 
readers must be patient. 

A single remark, and this in accordance with the views of many with whom 
we have conversed ; which is, that to all appearance it seemed very evident, 
that at least before the last meeting, the minds of the Committee were fully 
made up. Once more; whatever might have been the difficulties in the way 
of Prof. Webster’s case, these did not apply to the case of Pearson, where a 
simple reprieve was requested, and this solely on the highest religious ground. 
The request in both cases was denied ; the fate of Pearson is known ; that of 
Prof. Webster was fixed for August 30. 





ARTICLE V. 


VISIT TO THE HOUSE OF CORRECTION, E. CAMBRIDGE. 


INTERVIEW WITH PEARSON. 


Tus is one of the best institutions in the country. There is 
an air of neatness that pervades the whole establishment. There 
is combined the Jail, House of Correction, and a Hospital for the 
insane, idiots, etc. We went over the whole. Here is where 
Pearson is confined, whose execution is fixed. We conversed 
freely with him. He appeared exceedingly dull and stupid, and 
sometimes, nearly idiotic. We questioned him on some points. 
The time is July 26, and ere our work reaches our subscribers, 
it is probable that he will have suffered the penalty of the law. 

‘ What is your age ?’ 

‘TI am thirty-eight years of age.’ 


‘ 
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‘ Have you any family ?’ 

‘I have a daughter.’ «= 

‘Do you believe that capital punishment is right ?’ 

‘Yes. I think a man who would do what they say I did, is 
worthy of death, but I did not do it.’ 

‘ Had you not better confess your guilt ? ’ 

‘I am innocent.’ 

‘But have you not had good counsel, and has not everything 
been done ? ’ 
‘Iam not guilty; and if they would carry me home I could 

show them.’ 

‘ But let me assure you that nothing more can be done. Would 
it not be better to prepare for the worst ?’ , 

‘ But God will take me at the right time. I am safe till then.’ 

‘Yes. But are you not aware that the day is fixed ?’ 

To this and many other questions his answers were very inco- 
herent. He appeared to us to be entirely insensible of the aw- 
fulness of his situation. No words could make him realize any 
thing of the kind. 


We visited the entire institution. In one part we found the 
idiots and the insane. With some we could converse. We ap- 
proached one man who seemed terribly afflicted with an abun- 
dance of selfesteem. His whole appearance indicated this to be 
his disease. Testing him by an appeal to this organ, we said, 

‘ Well, I should think you could do most anything.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ he replied, ‘I can drive cattle and saw wood equal 
to any man.’ 

‘ What was your business ? ’ 

‘I used to drive cattle from Vermont. I rather think that I 
used to drive cattle for you.’ 

‘IT rather think not.’ 

‘ But is not yourname Wyman ?’ 

‘Oh no; that is not my name.’ 

‘ But I certainly drove cattle for you?’ 

I did not feel disposed to deny his statement, though never 
having had much to do with cattle only in human shape, I left 
him enjoying his opinion. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


The North British Review. No. XXV. May, 1850. American Edition. 
Vol. VIII. No. I. Scott & Co., New York. —This firm publish regularly 
the Westminster, London and Edinburgh Quarterly Reviews with Blackwood, 
the whole being $10 annually. Before us is the North British, one of the most 
thorough-goin® periodicals of the day. The present number contains articles 
on the Life of Calvin ; on the Poetry of Science ; the Life of Mahomet; the 
Life and Correspondence cf Southey. Also two very valuable articles on the 
Poetry of Science, and on a History of Newspapers, and of the Liberty of the 
Press. The two last-named articles have gratified us exceedingly. The 
writer of the Poetry of Science, has given us some beautiful facts in nature, 
showing that there is poetry in everything. The article on the History of 
Newspapers is worthy of preservation, as it gives the reatler a good idea of the 
progress of the times, as wel! as of the enormous labor and expense of jour- 
nals, ‘The whole work closes with an article on the late Lord Jeffrey. 


The Westminster Review. American Edition. Vol. XXX. No. I. Leonard 
Scott & Co. New York: 79 Fulton St. This firm publish also the London, 
Edinburgh, North British Reviews, and Blackwood’s Magazine ; the whole 
for $10. — Before us we have a valuable number, and we feel that we could 
not do a better service than to give the table of contents. I. Lord Jeffrey’s 
Theory of Beauty. IJ. Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions and Persian Ballads. 
Ill. ‘The Liberty of Rome. IV. The Industrial Exhibition of 1851. V. 
Equity Reform. VI. Poems of Ebenezer Elliott. VII. Junction of the At- 
lautic and Pacific. VIII. Relief Measures. IX. The Church of England. 
X. Foreign Literature. ‘The Westminster’ is published in England under 
the title of the * Foreign Quarterly and Westminster ; ’ so that this periodical 
is in reality a union of two Reviews. The Westminster is liberal in its tone, 
and has become the medium through which Cobden promulgates his Free 
Trade Doctrines. We have perused with delight and profit the article on 
Lord Jeffrey’s Theory of Beauty. We were glad to find a Review of the 
Poems of Ebenezer Elliott. The works of this eminent poet are published in 
London, or rather the first volume, bv Charles Fox. Thg article on ‘ The June- 
tion of the Atlantic and Pacific,’ is full of interesting facts, and contains many 
stirring thoughts on this highly important project. 


The Massachusetts Quarterly Review. Tueopore Parker, Editor. $3 a 
year. Contents: Art.1. The Polish Slavonian Philosophy. IL. Present Condi- 
tion of Ireland. By Frepericxk Howes. III. The Industrial Arts in Prussia. 
By Major Petr. 1V. Browning’s Poems. By Joun Weiss. V. Hildreth’s 
History of the United States. By Tueopore Parker. Short Reviews and No- 
tices. We like this Review as a whole, though the editor, we think, makes a 
sad mistake in extending his articles to such an unwarrantable length. In 
these days, men have but little time, and we must prepare our works rather 
for the million, than for the leisure few. ‘The articles in the present number 
are well written, and we must commend, especially, the very able article on 
Hildreth’s History of the United States. 


Conclusion of the Second Volume of the Monthly. —'The present number 
closes the second volume of our monthly publication. Five years since, with 
the aid of our brother, we commenced a weekly with a proposal to continue 
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for only three months ; but such was the success of our plan, that we continued 
on, till finding our means and health failing, we relieved ourselves by turning 
the work into a monthly ; and fortunate has it been for the cause that such a 
change was made. The work has now received the decided approbation of 
some of the best minds in the country. It has now a list of 1600 subscribers, 
and this number is steadily increasing. ‘The most serious drawbacks on all 
our efforts is, that so small an amount is voluntarily paid in for its support. 
Its subscription would support it, and give us something for our labor, if there 
was more punctuality. We feel thankful to the friends who have contributed, 
By their aid, we have been enabled to sustain the cause up to the present mo- 
ment. By a little more effort, the whole may be placed on a permanent basis. 

Our arrangements for the coming volume are ample. Several excellent 
contributors will send us articles. A variety of improvements will be incorpo- 
rated. A few engravings are already prepared, and everything will be done to 
make the Magazine valuable and interesting. We trust our subscribers will 
continue with us another year at least. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


James H. Tirus, New York. — A very excellent letter has been received 
from this indefatigable laborer in the cause of penal reform. 


Press and Avice Carey. — These excellent writers have kindly promised 
some aid to our columns. A fine poem is already received. 


H. L, Cuamptin. — A valuable article on Criminal Reform in Europe, has 
been sent to us, originally published in the Atheneum, London. 


B. M. Cuarx. — We have not forgotten our friend. His article will appear 
in dué time. 


J. G. Locxe, Barre. — We cannot account for it, that we overlooked our 


friend in omitting to send the Magazine. He will accept our warmest thanks 
for his kindness. 


W. H. Samira, Rockport. — That beautiful poem will be inserted. 


Matitpa F. Dawa. — That excellent article entitled ‘ The Legend of the 
Stromkarl’ will appear in our first number. 


James Haventon, Dublin. — A very valuable letter from our friend in Ire- 
land has been received, accompanied by an Address delivered before the Statis- 
tical Society. Our friends in Europe will receive our warmest acknowledg- 
ments for their numerous favors, 


Execution or Danien H. Pearson. Some account of this execution, 
which took place July 26, will appear hereafter. 


RemovaL. — Our next number will be printed at the Office of Mr. Geonce 
C. Rann, No. 3, Cornhill. Mr. Rand will take the entire charge of the mail- 
ing and book-keeping. All persons, therefore, having any pecuniary affairs 
to settle, will call at his Office. It is very central, at the foot of Cornhill and 
facing Washington Street. The sole proprietorship still remains in our hands. 
We must meet all its responsibilities, both editorial and financial. We trust 
the arrangement will be mutually advantageous, and that our friends will con- 
tinue their favors ; for never in the whole history of Criminal Reform, has a 
journal of this character been more needed. ‘Trusting, then, in that Provi- 
dence which has sv kindly guided us in the past, we cheerfully commence our 
next volume. . ‘ 
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